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of the Dfltch, in quest of furs, penetrated every bay, and bosom, and inlet from Narragansett to the Delaware. It was the day of straw roofs, and wooden chimneys, and windmills.
THE  CHARTER OF FEUDAL AND  COMMERCIAL LIBERTIES
r-r~t                                                                              ^
The experiment in feudal institutions followed. While the company of merchant warriors, conducting their maritime enterprises like princes, were conquering the rich fleets of Portugal and Spain, and, by their successes, pouring> the wealth of America into the lap of the Netherlands, the states general interposed to subject the government of foreign conquests to a council of nine; _and the College of Nineteen adopted a charter of privileges for patrons who desired to plant colonies in New Netherlands.
The document is curious, for it was analogous to the political institutions of the Dutch of that day. The colonies in America were to resemble the lordships in the Netherlands. To everyone who would emigrate on his own account, as much land as he could cultivate was promised; but'emigration was not expected to follow from the enterprise of the cultivators of the soil. The boors in Holland enjoyed as yet no political franchises, and were equally destitute of the mobility which is created by the consciousness of political importance. To subordinate proprietaries New Netherlands was to owe its tenants. He that within four years would plant a colony of fifty souls became lord of the manor, or patroon, possessing in absolute property the lands he might colonise. Those lands might extend sixteen miles in length ; or, if they lay upon both sides of a river, eight miles on each bank, stretching as far into the interior as the situation might require; yet it was stipulated that the soil must be purchased of the Indians. Were cities to grow up, the institution of their government woulcKrest with the patroon, who was to exercise judicial power, yet subject to appeals. The schoolmaster and the minister were praised as desirable; but no provision was made for their maintenance. The selfish spirit of monopoly forbade the colonists to make any woollen, or linen, or cotton fabric; not a web might be woven, not a shuttle thrown, on penalty of exile. To impair the monopoly of the Dutch manufacturers was punishable as a perjury! The company, moreover, pledged itself to furnish the manors with negroes; yet not, it was warily provided, unless the traffic should prove lucrative. The isle of Manhattan, as the chosen seat of commerce, was reserved to the company.
This charter of liberties was fatal to the interests of the corporation; its directors and agents immediately appropriated to themselves the most valuable portions of the territory. Three years before the concession of a charter for Maryland, Godyn purchased of the natives the soil from Cape lienlopen to the mouth of Delaware river; this purchase of a territory more- than thirty miles long was now ratified by a deed, and duly recorded (July 15th, 1630). This is the first deed for land in Delaware, and comprises the soil of the two lower counties of that state. The opposite shore in New Jersey was also bought by Godyn and Bloemaert, while Pauw became the proprietor of Pavonia, the country round Hoboken, and Staten Island. At the same time, five Indian chiefs, in return for parcels of goods, conveyed the land round Fort Orange, that is, from Albany to the mouth of the Mohawk, to the agent of Van Rensselaer; and a few years afterwards the purchase was extended twelve miles farther to the south.1
['Fernowl is inclined to doubt that "this abortive attempt of establishing the colony of Zwanendael" deserves the credit of founding the state of Delaware.]Magellan to the remotest north. England, in its patents, made the conversion of the natives a prominent purpose; the Dutch were chiefly intent "on promoting trade." The English charters gave protection to the political rights of the colonists against the proprietaries; the Dutch, who had no popular liberty at home, bestowed no thought on colonial representation; the company, subject to the approval of the states general, had absolute power over its possessions. The charge of New Netherlands belonged to the branch at Amsterdam. ,The government of the whole was intrusted to a board of nineteen.
